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Young Friends’ Association 


LECTURE COURSE 1900-1901 


III. Sixth-day, First month 18, rgor, at 8 p.m. 
Bliss Perry 
“Literary Fashions.”’ 
IV. Sixth-day, Second month 15, 1go1, at 8p.m. 
amilton W. Mabie 
“‘A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson."’ 
V. Sixth-day, Third month 15, 1901, at 8 p. m. 
Henry Van Dyke 
‘*The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.”’ 


Course tickets for these three lectures, $1.25. 
Single admission, 50 cents. Tickets may be 
obtained at Association Building, 140 N. 15th St. 


GEO. B. COCK, Sard Bae Reso, 
- ciseatiaetlinaialasiea ————— N.E. Cor. Broad and 
Telephone 3-56-53 D. 


REMOVED. 


Lizziz J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 





Chestnut Sts. 





Dr. JOHN P. SAGER, 
DENTIST, 
3700 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
fighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


; Y. F. A. Building, 


cup of Coffee, excel- : 


140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 

Phone Address, 

1-33-55 ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 











FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion or care-teker. Address No. 162 ,this Office. 





PRIVATE HOME AND EDUCATION FOR 
little girls among Friends. Bucks county. Address 
Z., Doylestown, Pa. 


WANTED —TWO ROOMERS, RENT PER 
month $6. If breakfast is desired, $3.50 each a 
week. Men preferred. Address No. 163, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY PERSON OF EXPERIENCE, 

with family, position as superintendent or work- 

ing manager of dairy or grain farm. Best reference. 
Address No. 165, this Office. * 





WANTED —BY FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF FOUR 
adults, at Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., thoroughly 
competent girl for general housework. No washing or 
ironing. Good wages and a desirable home for right 
erson. Must have good reference. Address No. 164, 
NTELLIGENCER Office. 





ANTED.—INDEX TO VOL. 42, Frrenps’ In- 
on TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Address, this 
ce. 





PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
for transients, $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 
MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centra Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





EOLA COTTAGE, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, 


is now openfor guests. Address, H. T. PAUL, Box 748, 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 








‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ati tue reas 
Ocean Env oF TENNESSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 


and comfortable. Special winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





Booxier Maitep. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


MicuiGAn Avenusg, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


To California, 60 days, $435.00, 


To Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Grand Canon of Arizona, 
Redlands, Riverside, San Diego, Pasadena, Los An- 
geles, Santa Barbara,San Luis Oberpo, Pasa Rolles 
Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Louis, January 
29, 1901. For further information inquire of R. B. 
NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 











What the Whitman Poet says this week 
IF you want to find out what’s in a name, 
Always ask for the cocoa of WHITMAN fame 
For it’s always the best, and always the same. 

Is WuitmMan’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Always ask for Wuitman’s /t costs only 25c. a can. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a o tical, guarded education, and gre 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W.SPE AKMAN a 
Ceculars on application. 


Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Botn Sexss 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like aeegniings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

opeees M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G.  BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv Gi1RLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business or to enter college. 

Terms are modera.: by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 








Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
7. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 
For Catalogues — the Principal, 
- BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


‘BODEN. and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE | 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


H. C. 





ITELLIGENCER. 





EERFUL CUP. 





LBS. FINE BLENDED 
TEA DELIVERED FOR 


$2. 50 


W. S. Ingram, 
| 31 North Second St., pineal Pa. 


Christmas i is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, you can 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street, 
Photographic Specialist, 
will tell you—show you, how. 


Work for amateurs a special care. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street ,} Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 ag St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Strecc. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





Ir your watch needs attention take it 
| to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regu/ating or setting bring it to 
a me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 

i 

! 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 
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* Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
: OF PHILADELPHIA 
| ® Publishers, 


| 











Booksellers, Stationers, ¢ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, y 
Engravers, and Printers, 

Artists’ Materials, ¥ 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
Everything relating to the Kinder- § 

wv garten and School. 





: 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 





Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAHAFFEY, 


Pa., February 6, 1900. 


Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :—After giving ** Leatherine’’ a severe test 
by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 


remained perfectly dry. 


I can cheerfully recommend *¢ Leath- 


erine ’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 
but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘ LEATHERINE.” 


(Signed) GUY E. COURATT, 


Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 


If they do not keep it, 


send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 2 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR igoo. 
LILI. 
INNOCENT ts not to be Guilty : but Virtuous ts to over- 
come our evil inclinations. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ Reflections and Maxims.”’ 


NEW YEAR’S THOUGHTS. 


Let us walk softly, friend ; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod ; 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend ! 


Let us walk straightly, friend ; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now, 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend ! 


Let us walk gladly, friend ; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend ! 


Let us walk humbly, friend ; 
Slight not the heart’s-ease biooming round our feet ; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 

Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend ; 
We can not tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast ; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend ; 
Work with our might while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way : 
And may God guide us, friend ! 
—Lillian Gray, in the Young Idea. 


MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS.’ 

BY DR. GEORGE A. BARTON, BRYN MAWR. 
MinisTERs, like geniuses, are born, not made. The 
gifts of a great preacher are even more beyond 
human manufacture than the gifts of a great poet or 
a great artist. They are born from above. The 
scope of our inquiry is, therefore, limited to the 
problem of how to develop, when God has given the 
gift. But there are still further limitations to the 
inquiry. The Quaker conception of the ministry (a 
conception now widely shared by others) is that the 
preacher is not a sermon builder, but the deliverer of 
a message ; not the expounder of a system, but one 
who utters to others inspirations which have come 
directly to himself. As Horton says: “ Preaching 
in its noblest and richest sense has flourished and 
wrought wonders only in those churches where the 
priesthood has been abolished or, at least, success- 
fully repressed.” To develop an effective ministry 
is, then, neither to create the call, nor to make the 





1 From an article in the American Friend, Philadelphia. 


Volume LVII. 
Number 52. 


message (nor to repeat the messages of former 
preachers of any age), but to so form our life, thought, 
and ecclesiastical machinery that the call may be 
recognized, the messages received, and also effective- 
ly delivered. One step toward finding out how to do 
this is to learn how it cannot be successfully done. 
Two object lessons are before us.. On the one hand 
we lived for more than two centuries under a system 
which narrowed the possibility of inspiration to the 
meeting hour, and utterly banished, at least in its 
later developments, the intellect from any part in the 
work. A ministry has thereby been developed which 
is for the most part quite unintelligible, except toa 
few who have been abnormally trained. It is abso- 
lutely powerless to reach the world. 

On the other hand, there is the theological semi- 
nary method, where for the most part priests, not 
prophets, are made. We have tried latterly some 
little experiments in this line ; our implements have 
been of the most primitive character, and we have 
succeeded in producing some imitations of sermon 
makers and priests. Some good results have been 
produced by both methods, but that is because it 
takes an unspeakably bad system to conceal the 
Gospel. 

For an effective ministry of broad scope and 
power, five things are necessary. (1) The divine 
gift or call ; (2) a rich religious experience in grow- 
ing Christian life ; (3) a clear, strong, active mind ; 
(4) a sympathetic understanding of our age, includ- 
ing what is true in its thought, what is bright in its 
outlook, and what is bitter in its experience ; and (5) 
lastly, a special anointing for each message, whether 
the anointing begin five minutes, a week, or a year 
beforehand. 

While the first and last of these come from above, 
they come most often to hearts of rich religious ex- 
perience, sensitive to spiritual impressions, and 
urged by the necessities of a growing religious life to 
seek food at the Father’s table. The first and last of 
the five are the conception of the message, while the 
second brings it to birth. The third and fourth of 
these requirements determine the effective delivery of 
the message. It is necessary to speak of the clear 
mind, for while it is obvious that so long as there is 
any human side to inspiration, a feeble mind, like a 
smoked glass, will not fully transmit the light, 
Friends have sadly neglected the proper intellectual 
equipment for an effective ministry. In one sense we 
create mind no more than we can create genius, but 
we can do much by proper training to make the most 
of the minds we have. 

A sympathetic understanding of the age to which 
we are to give our message is, perhaps, our greatest 
lack at present, because it is a lack which we do not 
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fully realize. The revival of learning which followed 
the fall of Constantinople produced the Reformation 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Human 
thought was purified and elevated, and so gained a 
clearer grasp of Christianity. Then much of Christ- 
endom threw off the errors and corrupted thought of 
the Roman Church. Rome did not cease to minister 
to the ignorant, but she did cease to hold the peoples 
which were to control the destinies of the future. 

Among the well-informed it is now a common- 
place fact that a new revival of learning has occurred 
in the last fifty years—a revival so stupendous in its 
sweep that human knowledge has been more thor- 
oughly revolutionized than ever before in the history 
of man. A new reformation is sure to follow 
this, together with a new revival of religion. It 
will proceed on new lines as did the first reformation. 

Now the effectual ministers of the first reforma- 
tion were Luther, Calvin, and Fox—men with their 
faces to the fore ; not Ignatius Loyola and the Jesu- 
its—men who clung to the past. Soisitnow. The 
effective minister must have a message to deliver, 
ability to deliver it, and the power to interpret it to 
those who need it. The great fact of human sin re- 
mains in all its bitterness by whatever theory it is 
accounted for. The forgiving love of God as un- 
folded in Jesus Christ is the only remedy. These 
great facts may be expressed in the terms of the 
thought of the age, and lose none of their effective- 
ness; nay, they must be translated into the terms 
which the age understands in order to reach the 
masses. We often hear complaint made that religion 
is dying out because the old revival methods do not 
produce their old results. The fact is, the great 
stream of humanity is flowing by our doors, carrying 
its sins hopelessly, despondently, often heart-broken- 
ly, because we tell them that Jesus Christ cannot 
speak to their condition unless they believe that God 
created the world in just the way that our predeces- 
sors two millenniums and a half ago thought he did. 
They are infidels or skeptics, not because they want 
to be or need to be, but because we mistakingly tell 
them they must be. So long as we do this our min- 
istry will be ineffective. 

To remedy this condition we must enlarge the 
sympathies of our membership and widen its horizon. 
We must deal with the membership, and not with 
ministers as a class. (1) Because our ministry is in 
theory co-extensive with our membership ; (2) be. 
cause we should prepare a rich spiritual and intellec- 
tual soil in the membership from which ministerial 
timber may grow ; and (3) because no ministry can 
be effective if not reinforced by a sympathetic mem- 
bership. 

THERE is only one way to get ready for immor- 
tality, and that is to live this life and live it as 
bravely and cheerfully as we can.—[Henry Van 
Dyke. } 

d¢€ 

Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, and 
that such temples can be built only of the common 
stones that lie about us ?—[Charles Carroll Everett. } 


ELLIGENCER. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 1. 


THE PROPHECY OF SMOOTH THINGS. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Let not your prophets and diviners that be 
in the midst of you, deceive you.—Jeremiah, xxiii., 8. 
Before study of lesson read Jeremiah, xxiii. 

Tue chapter assigned for our lesson to-day “ is di- 
rected against the prophets who were influential in 
Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s reign, and who represented 
a policy the reverse of that counselled by Jeremiah, 
and misled the people by false promises of security. 
Jeremiah denounces them with much severity, charg- 
ing them even with immorality and profaneness, and 
declaring that their unauthorized prophesyings will 
avail neither the people nor themselves.’””—( Driver.) 

In succeeding chapters we have further illustra- 
tions of difficulties with this class. An attempt was 
made in the reign of Zedekiah (see ch. xxvii.) to in- 
duce Judah to join with neighboring nations in revolt 
against Chaldea. This plan was supported by proph- 
ets, diviners, sooth-sayers and sorcerers (xxvii., 9) ; 
but the plain words of Jeremiah induced the king to 
turn a deaf ear to the schemers, and averted for a time 
the inevitable consequences of opposing the feeble 
powers of the West against the Eastern despot. 

The prophet Hananiah (ch. xxviii.) apparently 
sought popularity in Jerusalem by promising the 
speedy restoration of the sacred vessels, wnich had 
been carried away by Nebuchadrezzar; while an- 
other, Shemaiah by name, made similar promises to 
the exiles in Babylon (ch. xxix.). Against such men, 
who “ prophesied smooth things,’ Jeremiah used 
plain and vigorous language: ‘‘ Thou makest this 
people to trust in a lie this year shalt thou 
die.” He announced unshrinkingly the unpopular 
truth, making no effort to avoid offense or to soften 
his message of affliction. 

We are reminded here to note the common fallacy 
of using such facts as these to show that men should 
always speak the truth harshly and uncompromis- 
ingly. The argument runs thus: Jeremiah spoke 
harshly ; Jeremiah was a good man and a prophet; 
therefore, all men must, or at least may, speak 
harshly. The fallacy is evident when the case is fairly 
stated. There is a time for vigorous and uncompro- 
mising speech ; but in the opinion of the writer, that 
time does not usually come in the early stages of any 
movement. It comes rather when reason and per- 
suasion have done their best, and the stage is reached 
of selfish conservatism on the one hand and an 
equally selfish slothfulness on the other. The case 
before the prophet had in it both of these elements, 
with the increased aggravation that false hopes were 
being sown among the people. 

No age or generation of men has been free from 
the evil of the false prophets who prophesy smooth 
things—things pleasant to be heard. And one of the 
difficulties of such cases is the plausible seeming-op- 
timism of such prophets, and the fact that they are 
usually of high respectability, of good character, and 





of commanding influence. But high respectability 
has of itself a great deal of inertia; it may imply the 
doing of things and the thinking of things along con- 
ventional lines. And what is ordinarily known as 
good character is very often negative rather than pos- | 
itive, consisting in the avoidance of positive wrong | 
more than in active righteousness. It is not safe to | 
take to ourselves any great amount of credit for 
avoiding those forms of sin which are distinctly un- 
popular in our own grade of society. Such negative 
virtue is important, it is true ; for the welfare of so- 
ciety ; and that form of society may be said to bea 
success which produces in its citizens the largest pos- 
sible stock of such steady habits of sin-avoidance. 
But it is to society in general that the credit here is 
mostly due, and not to the individual. A general 
obedience to the ten commandments is a very good 
basis on which to build character, but it can by no 
means be held to indicate high character. 

And it is easy to overestimate also what is called 
commanding influence. It is very often true that 
men who are looked upon as influential are merely 
gifted with the ability to recognize and take advant- 
age of social movements over which they have little 
or no control. ‘‘ Ho, what a dust we make!”’ cried 
the fly on the chariot wheel.’ ‘‘ Behold my power 
over men !”’ cries the “influential ’’ citizen who chooses 
to urge society along paths it has e2lready chosen. 
Those who voice the sentiments of the multitude 
easily arrogate to themselves the making of those 
sentiments. 

So it is that neither superficial respectability, nor 
an outwardly correct life, nor popular favor, amounts 
to much as a test of the true prophet against the 
false one. On the contrary, a large proportion of 
the time-tested prophets of righteousness have been 
vulgar persons, from the point of view of the respect- 
able class, and even may have been proclaimed as of 
disorderly life by ‘correct’ society. Many have 
been despised and harshly used by the public for 
whom they labored. Amos was a common and 
roughly-clad herdsman, held in contempt, no doubt, 
by eloquent and well-dressed clericals. Jesus came 
“eating and drinking,” and associated with publicans 
and sinners, to the digust of the well-ordered and 
sanctimonious Pharisees. And few, indeed, are those 
who have brought a new and higher message of 
righteousness who have not experienced “ the world’s 
buffets and scorns.” 

It behooves us, therefore, to scan carefully and 
critically the popular messages brought by those who 
merely prophesy of ‘smooth things,” and on the 
other hand, not to close our ears to appeals from 
those who may outwardly repel our fastidious taste. 
We must sink our predjudices; the persecuted and 
unpopular prophet from some obscure and depised 
place, may be a new George Fox. The test of true 
prophecy is its truth. 

[Topics suggested for study and comment: I. 
The Social Status of the Prophets. 2. The Social 
Status of Reformers. 3. The Test of True and False 
Prophets. ] 
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“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. I.—First Mont 6. 

JESUS ANOINTED AT BETHANY. 

GOLDEN 7TExT.—She hath done what she could.—Mark, 
xiv., 8. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Matthew, xxvi., 6-16.— 
Revised Version. See also the parallel accounts, 
Mark, xiv., 39; John, xii., I-11. 

Tue series of International Selections for the pres- 
ent quarter begins with the anointing of Jesus, as de- 
scribed by Matthew in the 26th chapter, and proceeds 
to the Crucifixion. Eight selections for the quarter 
are from Matthew, two from Luke, two from John. 

The thirteenth lesson is a review. 

‘“ Now when Jesus was in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon the leper,”’ our present lesson begins. The 
word Bethany means ‘the house of dates.’’ The 
place, in our time, is a poor village of some forty 
stone houses, closely placed, on the eastern slope of 
the Mount of Olives, two miles from Jerusalem. The 
Turks call it A/ Azartyeh, the name being derived 
from el ‘Azar, the Arabic for Lazarus. In Bethany 
it was that Mary and Martha lived, and their brother 
Lazarus was called back from death by the Master. 

“‘ Long before the Moslem conquest of Jerusalem, 
in the seventh century,’ says Dr. W. M. Thomson 
(‘‘ The Land and the Book’’), “‘ there were churches 
and monasteries erected at Bethany upon the sites 
where Mary and Martha were supposed to have dwelt, 
and over the reputed grave of Lazarus. These were 
destroyed by the Moslems.”’ Bethany does not ap- 
parently occupy the site of any place named in the 
Old Testament, and Josephus does not mention it. 
When Jesus was a visitor there it was probably but a 
small hamlet. 

The incident of anointing is described in almost 
the same words in Mark, xiv., 3-9, and also some- 
what differently in John, xii., 1-11. In Matthew, as 
we shall see in the next lesson, the description of it 
seems misplaced, as we are now in chapter 26, and 
will find the events of the next day after the anointing 
described in chapter 21. The reason for describing 
the incident at this place was no doubt its connection 
through Judas with the Betrayal and the Crucifixion. 

The time was a Sabbath (Seventh-day) evening. 
It was, as the text in John says (v. 1), six days before 
the Passover; seven days before the Crucifixion. 
(We must, however, count both days in to make these 
descriptions accurate; the anointing is supposed to 
have occurred on Seventh-day, the Passover on Fifth- 
day, the Crucifixion on Sixth-day.) The exact date 
fixed upon by the Scripture chronologists is the first 
day of our month called April. 

The account in John says that there—at Simon’s 
house—they made Jesusa ‘‘supper.” Itis presumed 
that Simon was a kinsman of Lazarus; this supposi- 
tion is supported by the fact that Martha ‘served ”’ 
at table, and it is also a surmise that Simon may have 
been healed of his leprosy by Jesus. Lazarus, the 
brother “‘sat at meat’’ with Jesus. The disciples 
apparently had borne Jesus company ; Judas, at any 
rate, was among those present. 

It was Mary, according to the account in John, 
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who poured the ointment upon Jesus; it was “a 
pound of ointment of spikenard, very precious.”’ 
But while John says “ she anointed the feet of Jesus,” 
Matthew and Mark say she “poured it upon his 
head, as he sat at meat.”” In the account in Mark 
it is said she broke the cruse (a long-necked flask) 
in order to pour its contents upon him. 

‘‘ The disciples,” it is said, ‘‘ were indignant at 
the apparent waste.” But Jesus found words of 
excuse for Mary; it was characteristic of him to 
speak kindly rather than censoriously. The house of 
Lazarus and his sisters, at Bethany, was one of the 
places he most loved. Its little family were among 
his dearest friends, and Mary was among those who 
recognized and adored the unique divinity of his 
nature. Looking at the account given by John, the 
attachment of Lazarus and his sisters to Jesus, his 
enjoyment of their hospitable home, the gratitude of 
the sisters for the restoration of their brother, Mar- 
tha’s laborious “ serving,’’ and Mary’s unsparing 
devotion—all these appear as features at once inter- 
esting and impressive. They form a beautiful pic- 
ture, which alas! is only too soon to be marred and 
destroyed, for at this very juncture appears the figure 
of Judas, the Betrayer, and the Death on the Cross 
looms up near at hand. 

The words of the golden text convey a comfort- 
ing lesson. If it shall be said of each one of us, 
‘‘ She (or he) hath done what she could,” that, we 
may trust, will secure the Divine favor. 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
XI. 
CORRUPTION IN “ ELECTIONS.”’ 
So many persons hold their political relation higher 
than any other that it will be rather surprising if some 
one does not vigorously disagree with what I am 
about to say, but all the same I “ feel willing,” as our 
Friends’ expression goes, to offer my testimony. 

My opinion is that at no time since the close of 
the Civil War has the elective franchise in the United 
States been more extensively—in a larger percentage 
—corrupted than at the present time. I say since 
the war, because it narrows the field of study, and 
yet leaves it abundantly wide. It is a survey of 
thirty-five years since 1865. And when I speak of 
the corruption of the franchise, I mean all the means 
and methods by which a free, a conscientious, and 
an intelligent choice at the polls is now prevented. 

It will be easy to say on this point that there have 
always been complaints of political corruption. It is 
equally easy, and just as truthful, to say in response 
that there has always been ground for these com- 
plaints. It is not, therefore, any defense or excuse 
for the pollution of the ballot-box that it is an “old 
story.” The abuse continues, the injury done by it 
remains. 

As I have already said, my judgment is that the 
abuse is worse in the last year of the century than in any 
year since 1865. The two powerful influences which 
have penetrated so deeply our social structure have 
powerfully and increasingly affected our politics. 
What are these two? The commercial spirit is one, 


—the disposition to deal with everything on a “ busi- 
ness basis,” the weighing of moral questions and 
measuring of ethical considerations in terms of cash. 
This is one influence, and I suppose that hardly any- 
one who comprehends what goes on about him will 
deny how audaciously and successfully it enters now 
into all our political action. The other is that influ- 
ence, quite akin to commercialism, which is cynical, 
selfish, disregardful of principle, without convictions, 
ready to seize a chance, determined always to “ get 
there,” no matter how. Put the two together and 
they pull in harness evenly. The young man who 
should be animated by a true patriotism, a generous 
hope, an unselfish ambition, is ‘‘on the make,” and 
the old man, who should have ripened by experience 
and observation into a noble maturity, jingles the cash 
in his pockets as the bribe for the other. 

Where do I see these indications of ballot-box 
corruption? In all directions. In both the great 
parties. In all the large cities, without important 
exception. Probably no one will seriously deny it as 
to New York, or Philadelphia. The fraudulent vote 
in this city is estimated by newspapers which support 
the party which profits by the fraud at 60,000 votes 
or more in each contested election. No intelligent 
person would seriously pretend that the so-called 
returns of the election in Philadelphia are entitled 
to respect. In hundreds of voting districts they are 
‘ fixed,” from the initial assessment of voters to the 
counting-off by the election officers. 

In some States votes are directly, and more or 
less openly bought and paid for at so much apiece. 
I say some States, but there are several of them. 
Money is “raised,” or “put up” for this purpose, 
and with the knowledge that it is to be so used. In 
‘close’ States the purchasable vote is often regarded 
as enough to decide the issue. The whole poll is thus 
practically corrupted ; the party that wins does so 
by bribery, and the party that loses is defeated by 
bribery. 

In the South the process of disfranchising the 
blacks is completed in several States, and is ‘‘ march- 
ing on” in others. Even in those which have not 
yet adopted the disfranchising constitutional provis- 
ions of the two Carolinas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
other devices are employed about as effective. In 
Virginia the law ingeniously prescribes an official 
ballot, which is prepared secretly by an “ Electoral 
Board,”’ and the voter does not know in what form it 
will be until he enters the booth. The “ Board” 
takes pains to make it extremely confusing in the 
style of printing, the arrangement of names and 
officers, etc., and as only two and a half minutes is 
allowed for preparation, many voters must call on 
the election officer to help them, and are thus placed 
under his thumb. 

Perhaps I need not go farther in specifying the 
places in which, and the methods by which the ballot- 
box is defiled. It really seems not worth while. 
The fact of corruption is seen in the large quite as 
well as by an inspection in detail. The enormous 
sums now used for campaign purposes, sums that 
would have exceeded the politicians’ wildest dreams 





twenty years ago, are themselves conclusive evidence 
of the application of money influences to the result. 
The alliance of political ‘‘managers,’’ both in city 
and county, State and nation, with the intoxicant 
manufacture and traffic, and with the interests of vice 
and crime, as well, is a feature too open to be ques- 
tioned. It is, as weall observe, when spasms of 
virtue come on, proclaimed from the housetops by 
newspapers, by clergymen, by earnest reformers, 
and—with truth—by one party in its attacks upon 
the other. 

Whether we survey the field as a whole, or ex- 
amine its parts, we shall come to the same conclusion. 

And what is the remedy? I am not speaking of 
remedies. But if I were to speak of them, what 
should I say? I should say, of course, that there 
must be a new birth, not of parties, but of voters. 
There must be a revival of the ideals that preceded 
Commercialism and Cynicism. Those ideals are 
furnished in the lives and careers of some Americans. 
They appeared beyond question in George Washing- 
ton, and John Marshall, and John Quincy Adams, 
and Abraham Lincoln. The American people need 
to read from the book of their earlier history, before 
their desire for wealth became an insanity. They need 
to renew the covenant of cleanliness, and revive the 
standards of honor. It is not enough for us to de- 
clare our good nature or plead our good intentions. 
This is not a case for professing, but for doing. In- 
dividual reform is needed. Parties are what their 
members make them. Political leaders will practice 
whatever their followers will “stand.” Betterment 
must come from the units, and then it will show in 
the mass. H. M. J. 


UNSELFISH PARENTS AND THANKLESS 
SONS. 


PARENTS are often surprised to find that their sacri- 
fices for their children are not the means of evoking 
in them a love which is some sort of adequate return. 


Perhaps, if they should look back upon their own 
personal history, they would find that this is not a 
fault of any one generation, but common to all. We 
all got into the habit of accepting sacrifices for our 
comfort and well-being as a matter of course ; and we 
discover what rightly belongs to the relation of chil- 
dren and parents only when we look at it from the 
other side. No man really remembers his youth 
without discovering what a thankless son he was. 

Not that this poverty in gratitude is a necessary 
evil of human life. It grows out of a very natural 
mistake in the training of the child. It is constantly 
assumed that we love those who have done a great 
deal for us, when in truth it is those for whom we 
have done a great deal who become the objects of our 
love. If, therefore, you wish to make a child love 
you, make him do for you, teach him to think for 
you, expect him to make sacrifices for you. When 
this is achieved without violence to his will his affec- 
tion will attain its proper growth. 

It is a very common mistake to train a child in 
selfishness by a lavish outlay of care, while no return 
is expected from him. It is one of the ways in which 
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a short-sighted love defeats itself and produces ex- 
actly the opposite result from that which it looked for. 
Love, more than all other human emotions, needs the 
daylight of thought and experience to guide it to its 
right ends. The ancients were right in depicting it 
with a bandage about its eyes, because of the many 
mistakes it makes in seeking its object. 

Nor is it only the affections of the household 
which illustrate this principle that love is learnt by 
doing. Allthe broader forms of devotion exhibit the 
same method. It is the people who have made the 
greatest sacrifices for their country who are the most 
patriotic in their devotion to her. A people who have 
never had to fight for their existence never value their 
land as do the Swiss, the Scotch, the Americans. 

And it is so within the narrower sphere of philan- 
thropic effort. The man who gives his life to the 
elevation of the degraded or the succor of the impov- 
erished probably began the work under the strain of 
an awakened conscience, without any special affection 
toward the objects of his activity. But as time went 
by he came to acquire a very direct and personal in- 
terest in those for whom he worked, and to feel for 
them the love which calls itself sympathy. He is 
also in danger of developing a subtle selfishness in the 
people for whom he works, as does a short-sighted 
parent. Hence it is that the wisest charity now de- 
mands that it shall set its objects at work, and help 
them to help themselves. Indeed, some of the most 
successful laborers in this field make it a principle 
never to associate their labors with gifts of any kind. 

The same law of loving those for whom we do 
things runs through the relations of the Divine love 
to humanity. God teaches us to love him by setting 
us to work for him. Sometimes people are puzzled 
to know why he does not take things into his own 
hands, instead of seeming to leave the interests of his 
kingdom to the blunderings and the lukewarmness of 
mankind. But he is keeping school for our benefit, 
and he would break it up if he were to dispense with 
us and our feeble efforts at his service, and do directly 
all that needs to be done. It is in the laboratory of 
work that love, either divine or. human, comes to its 
rights.— [Saturday Evening Post. | 


WE make mistakes, or what we call such. The 
nature that could fall into such mistakes exactly 
needs, and in the goodness of the dear God, is given, 
the living of it out. And beyond this, I believe 
more: that in the pure and patient living of it out 
we come to find that we have fallen, not into hope- 
less confusion of our own wild, ignorant making, but 
that the finger of God has been at work among our 
lives, and that the emerging is into his blessed order ; 
that he is forever making up for us our own undo- 


ings ; . that he evermore restoreth our 
souls.—[A. D. T. Whitney. | 


WE can live so nobly, not in despite of the great 

sorrows and bereavements, but because of them, that 

ur life shall be a gospel, though we can never write 
frame one with our lips.—[ Robert Collyer. } 
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will be held higher and more firmly? May we not 
look to see the conclusions of experience, the lessons 
of life, better regarded? If we have so long re- 
corded the results of our scientific explorations may 
we not presume that these will be weighty and pow- 
erful in the ruling of our conduct? Not only now 
do we turn over a new leaf, but we open a new vol- 


ume. Its many pages are clean and spotless; what 
will we write upon then ? 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Wnuat is a century to that which is Infinite? In the 
great movement of the universe one year is the same 
as another year, and centuries fall from the hand of 
Omnipotence, as Whittier has beautifully said, ‘like 
grains of sand.’”’ In his sight, as the Psalmist long 
azo declared, a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past—only “as a watch in the night.” 

These thoughts are indeed humbling. And yet 
with the humility which is due, we may turn to our 
own calendar. To us a century is a long period, 
outlasting for many years the average span of human 
life, and as one ends and another begins, we may 
reasonably consider the lessons of that which is past, 
and contemplate the prospect of that which is to 
come. 

The Nineteenth Century will be marked as that 
of unexampled material growth and development. 
The mechanic arts have risen supreme. Science 
claims it, also, for in no previous century had there 
been so clear and deep an insight gained into the 
truths of nature. The two great facts of the earth’s 
revolution around the sun, and the attraction of 
gravitation, were discoveries, it is true, of preceding 
centuries, and Copernicus and Newton were names 
honored long before our day, yet in the correlation of 
scientific truth, in its development, in the deductions 
to be drawn from minute observation—as those of 
Darwin—the century now closing may well claim to 
stand foremost. 

If we ignore, then, the evils and horrors which 
the old century is so plainly handing down to the 
new, trusting that they are temporary, and that they 
must wither in the sunlight of a better day, we may 
feel thankful for the scientific openings which we have 
had. Science has no dogmas except those which 
bear investigation. It seeks the truth, and truth, 
found or unfound, fears nothing. 

Above all else, then, may we not say that the 








THE English Women Friends’ Committee ‘‘ for the Relief 
of Distress among Women and Children of South Africa ’’ 
announce that they have sent forward a consignment of 
clothing and supplies, in charge of two responsible Friends. 
The latter sailed from Southampton on the 3d instant. 

















WE think, ourselves, the warning note concerning the 
Doukhobor colonists, which we copy elsewhere from the Friend, 
may betimely and worth attention. It can hardly be expected 
that they can now be fully established and beyond want. 
The educational work among them is, and must continue to 
be, a subject of concern for a good while to come. 
























THE Scripture Lessons have gone out this week to all 
schools that have sentintheir requests. If any have not done 
this they will understand the reason for not being supplied, 
and should send at once. The Lessons on the International 
Text are, for the present at least, supplied four at a time. 
There will be twelve of these in each quarter, forty-eight for 
the year. 


All these Lessons are furnished free of charge to First- 
day schools. 



























GENERAL BRECKINRIDGE, of the United States Army, 
estimates that the expense of each soldier for the year is, in 
time of peace, $700, in time of war, $1,000. A ‘‘regiment’’ 
of a thousand men thus costs a million dollars a year. 







BIRTHS. 
FERRIS. —On First-day, Twelfth month 2, Ig00, to 
Walter and Hannah B. P. Ferris, Philadelphia, a son, who is 
named Walton Canby. 
WASHBURN.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Twelfth month 5, 
1900, to Howard R. and Blanche M. Washburn, a daughter, 
who is named Ruth Mekeel Washburn. 


















DEATHS. 

DOAN.—At Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 18, 1900, 
Enos L. Doan, aged 40 years ; sometime Principal of Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, and recently Librarian of the Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library. 

Interment at Economy, Indiana. 


HARRY.—At his late residence, East Marlborough, Pa., 
Twelfth month 16, 1900 S. Allen Harry, in the 85th year of 
his age. Interment from Marlborough Friends’ meeting- 
house. 



















new century will be one of devotion to Truth? That HOAG.—At her life-long home at South Easton, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 23, 1900, Elizabeth A. Hoag, wife of Isaac 


it will be one of fidelity to principle? That it will | Hoag, aged 66 years. 
not be a liar for advantage, an oppressor for gain, or | She was a birthright member and consistent elder of 


. ; Easton Monthly Meeting. 
a deceiver, or a compromiser for the sake of ‘ suc- | : : 


ie se KIRBY.—On Twelfth month 22, 1900, Robert J. Kirby, in 
cess"? May we not hope that the standards of life | his 65th year. 
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Funeral from his late residence, 1202 Spruce street, Phila- FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
delphia, on the 26th. He was a member of the Monthly GRAMPIAN AND CURWENSVILLE (WEST BRANCH 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Race Street. 


LAMBORN.—On Twelfth month 17, 1900, Rachel J., MONTHLY MEETING). 


wife of John Lamborn, aged 75 years. Durinc the first decade of the nineteenth century 
Interment at New Garden, from the residence of her son- some Friends crossed over from Centre county and 
in-law, Isaac M. Pierson, Toughkenamon, Pa. settled in the forests of Clearfield; later on these 


LEWIS.—At St. John’s Hospital, Anderson, Indiana, | Vere joined by emigrants from Chester county and 


Eleventh month 29, 1900, Lida Lewis, aged ears. In- : : 
naa at Fall hic sete eee elsewhere. The tiny village that clustered around 
She had lived with her aunt, Mattie Lewis, since she was | the saw-mill was at first called Mooresburg, in honor 


three years old. She was greatly beloved by all who knew | of the most prominent Friend in the settlement; but 
her; she had so many of the attributes of true womanhood, | 4 Scotchman who came here to live named the sur- 
being animated, intelligent, kind, and loving. She had a rounding hills after the famous range in Scotland, 


keen sense of the ridiculous. Her severe suffering was borne as i 
with much fortitude and patience. where that “ frugal swain,” the father of Norval, fed 


Being surrounded with so many of the blessings of this | his flock, and so in course of time the post-office was 
life, she was greatly in hopes the operation would prove suc- | named Grampian. This is now the terminus of the 
cessful, and for a few days it was hoped she might recover, | ailroad, and is quite a town, one of the leading in- 
but she saw her aspirations could not be realized, and with : ; : ; 

dustries being the making of fire-brick. 


that same Christian spirit that had made her so many admir- , ~~ Pe 
ing friends, and had borne her up through her suffering, she The Friends who live in this vicinity are mostly 


was resigned to bid adieu to this sphere, with the full hope of engaged in farming or lumbering, but the latter in- 
a brighter one. J. L. Tf. dustry is not now so important as formerly. The 

SMITH.—Suddenly, at her home in Macedon Center, | meeting-house is a neat frame building in good con- 
New York, on Second-day, Twelfth month 1o,, 1900, Violeta | dition a full half mile from the village. The adjoin- 


L. Smith, widow of the late Gurdon T. Smith, aged 66 years ; | . z p 
a member of Farmington Executive Meeting of Friends. ing grave-yard is free to outsiders, and these have 


Funeral at the house the 13th inst. Intermentin Friends’ | been allowed to erect monuments to please them- 


burial-ground, in Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester, N. Y. | selves, there being one in the yard that “ cost two- 
SMITH.—At his home in Mullica Hill, N. J., Twelfth | hundred dollars.”’ 
month 21, 1900, after a lingering illness, the sufferings of Nathan Moore, whose death occurred last spring, 


which he ever bore with Christian fortitude, George W. hate faithful mini h f 
Smith, aged 54 years ; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly and | 24¢ been a faithful minister here for many years, and 


Woolwich Preparative Meeting. there were some who prophesied that the meeting 
SQUIBB.—On the evening of Tenth month 25, 1900, at | would not long survive his death. The effect was 
his residence, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Edward R. Squibb, in the | just the opposite of this, for as soon as the other 
82d year of his age. San Se members realized the loss’they had sustained, each 
The death of this well-known maker of medicines is the seemed to feel an individual responsibility for the 


removal of a sturdy character, a fine thinker, an eminent : : 
chemist, and a strong, clear, true personality. Science, phil- | Maintenance of the meeting, and there was a percep- 


anthropy, religion, and citizenship have lost a bulwark and | tible increase of attendance. 


an ornament in him. * An entry was found in Nathan Moore’s note-book 
=i eS | made on a First-day in the Twelfth month, twelve 
THE Y. F. A. LECTURES. years ago, stating that heghad that morning sat in 


meeting entirely alone. It was not unusual then for 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, in their Auditorium, | the attendance to be as small as ten or twelve, while 
will occur on the 18th of the coming month. The lecturer is | now they can muster fifty on a winter morning when 
Bliss Perry, now editor of the A//antic Monthly, and until | the mercury is nearly down to zero. 
recently one of the faculty of Princeton University. His A First-day school is held before meeting all the 
subject is ‘ Literary Fashions.” year round, beginning in the winter months at ten 
There could hardly be had a more competent authority on o'clock. There is§not a large attendance of children 
literature, or a more agreeable lecturer than! Prof. Perry. in the cold weather, but in summer time many come 
The further lectures of the Course are by Hamilton W. | from the village who are not Friends. The adult 
Mabie, on Second month 15, and Henry Van Dyke on Third class is taught by Reuben Kester, a young man who 
month 15. is a recommended minister and a source of strength 
SS to the meeting. Practically all the adult members of 
CotumBia University~had a deficit in its last financial | the meeting come in time for this class, and there is a 
year of $17,328. In the previous year its deficit was $50,195. | very general expression of opinion upon the subjects 
Houses that are damp because of proximity to undrained suggested by the lesson. 
land may be rendered more habitable by planting the laurel For several years past the meeting has been held 
and the sunflower near them. in a hall injthe village through the three most in- 
A sHIP of the German Navy, the Gneisenau, sank in a | clement winter months; but the Friends here are no 
storm, while entering the port of Malaga, Spain, on the 16th | Jonger satisfied with this arrangement, and are now 
instant, and 136 were drowned. . . : : . 
ae _ | proposing to build a meeting-house in the village. 
ee eee —_ ° - = “ee ae. _ Three adjacent lots have about been secured, covering 
eniien.- ic ibewier Sar. y an entire block, and plans have been drawn for a neat 
brick building which they hope to have completed by 


THE largest match factory in the world is the Vulcan match : : a 
factory, at Tidaholm, Sweden. It employs over 1,200 men, | Nxt fall. The old house will remain as it is, to be 
used in time of funerals, etc. 


and manufactures daily 900,000 boxes of matches. 


THE second of the Course of Lectures given by the Young 
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The monthly meeting is held in joint session, on 
First-day, at the close of the meeting for worship. 
At the last monthly meeting six new members were 
received, one of these being a man of middle age 
who had for some years been seeking a religious so- 
ciety whose views were in accordance with his own. 
Six more applications for membership will be consid- 
ered at the next monthly meeting, three of these 
being from young men. A similar growth might be 
experienced in every monthly meeting if the members 
had the same feeling of individual responsibility. 

The Friends’ First-day School is affiliated with 
the Clearfield County Sabbath School Association, 
all denominations working harmoniously together. 
The Methodists in Grampian are on excellent terms 
with the Friends, and willingly allow the use of their 
church for appointed meetings. The superintendent 
of the Methodist Sabbath School is the son of a prom- 
inent Friend ; he married a Methodist girl, and after- 
ward allied himself with her church. 

For a long time Curwensville, six miles from 
Grampian, was the terminus of the railroad, and some 
Friends moved to this place to engage in business. 
They have no meeting-house, but an indulged meet- 
ing is held in a hall once a month, on First-day after- 
noons, when some of the members from Grampian are 
generally in attendance. The ‘“‘ Orthodox ” Friends 
have a meeting-house here, and kindly allow our 
branch to hold appointed meetings therein. 

The Friends in this neighborhood have to go from 
forty-five to eighty miles to attend their} quarterly 
meeting. One of my hostesses told me that she had 
ridden the former distance in a sleigh, in one day, 
with a three months old baby in her lap. 

There is no school connected with West Branch 
Monthly Meeting, but the public schools here are in 
session only seven months, and a summer normal 
school is held in Grampian. For ‘several summers 
this school was under the control of the monthly 
meeting, and was taught by a Friend. A number of 
the young men belonging to the meeting either have 
taught, or are now teaching, in the public schools of 
the county, and thus this isolated band of Friends 
has made its influence felt in the community in many 
ways. E. L. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


In a note from Millville, Pa., dated the 22d, Isaac 
Wilson advises us of his prospect of attending the 
meeting at Merion (near Philadelphia), on this First- 
day, the 30th instant. 





We find it stated in a local newspaper that a Friend 
in Philadelphia has made a donation of $5,000 to the 
Friends’ Home of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
which has been established at Trenton, N. J. 





Elizabeth Lloyd spent Seventh- and First-days, 
(22d and 23d) visiting friends in Altoona. A Con- 
ference was held at the home of George W. Strattan, 
on First-day afternoon, at which about twenty persons 
were present. After a full and free discussion, it was 
decided to attempt the formation of a Friends’ Associ- 
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ation, to be held on the last First-day afternoon of 
each month, and a committee was appointed to prepare 
a program for the opening meeting. 

There are in Altoona four members of New York 
Yearly Meeting, three belonging to Baltimore, and 


two to Philadelphia. The others present at the Con- 
ference were mostly members of other denominations, 
but they are the descendants of Friends, and recall 
with pleasure the meetings they attended in Chester 
and Delaware counties in their childhood’s days. 





At the Chicago Central Meeting, on the 23d inst., 
there was the usual attendance, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather. Abel Mills, from Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., was present and addressed us acceptably and to 
some length. C. J. E, 


AMONG THE MUSHROOMS. 


HAVING enjoyed very much the new book “ Among 
the Mushrooms,” by Ellen M. Dallas and Caroline A. 
Burgin (noticed in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Eleventh 
month 1),I should like to say a word in its favor to those 
who at small cost wish to know something of these 
Fungi. As stated in the preface, this book is intended 
for beginners only. ‘‘ No attempt has been made 
to do more than to put into popular language the 
statements of experienced botanists,” yet nearly all 
species are found and analyzed by the two ladies who 
have prepared the work, and in this small volume of 
175 pages, enough is said to enable any intelligent 
student to identify with certainty each one of the 
ninety-nine species described, twenty of which are 
given as edible. 

For those who incline and can afford to pay ten 
dollars, the large and admirable new work of Charles 
Mcllvaine is of course preferable, but for those who 
have not this sum to spare, the volume under notice 
will be found serviceable in introducing them toa 
class of valuable food plants, of which comparatively 
little is popularly known, owing no doubt to the 
dread occasioned by the poisonous qualities of some 
of the species. 

In this work four tables are given, in which the 
Agarics are arranged with reference to the colors of 
the spores. In Table I., with white spores, are found 
the deadly Amanitas, while the common mushroom, 
agaricus campestris belongs under Table IV., agarics 
with dark colored spores. Further distinctions are 
given between the species so clearly that further 
mistakes appear to be needless, and in this respect 
‘* Among the Mushrooms” may be estimated as a 
life-saving agency. 

Keys to classification, a glossary, colored and 
uncolored illustrations, and all other needful helps 
are added, while the volume is written in a style so 
simple and clear that none can fail to comprehend its 
teachings. 

It is for sale at Friends’ Book Store, Fifteenth 
and Race streets, and at John Wanamaker’s, and 
other book stores in Philadelphia, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto, and London. Price, $2.00. 

GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
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Literature. 


A CHOICE EDITION OF TWO QUAKER BOOKS. 
CuaRLes Lams long since pronounced the world’s 
judgment of one of the sweetest of all books, when 
he wrote: ‘Get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart and love the early Quakers.”’ Another of our 
Society’s literary and spiritual treasures, Penn’s 
“Fruits of Solitude,” has latterly attracted the love 
of men of literary taste, notably Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 

Believing that these two masterpieces of Quaker- 
ism should be printed at last in a manner befitting 
their dignity, the Essex House Press, of London, 
(the only professional hand-press in England), pro- 
poses to issue the two volumes in an edition distin- 
guished for its simple and enduring beauty, in which 
type, printing, and paper shall be of the highest ex- 
cellence. The two books will, with the Essex House 
“ Bunyan,” already published, form a series of “ Lit- 
tle Dumpy Puritans.” 

The edition is a small and limited one. John 
Russell Hayes (Swarthmore, Pa.) has been entrusted 
with the distribution of the prospectus of these books. 
He will gladly mail copies to any interested applicants. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


INTEREST in the movement to place a memorial statue of Ben- 
jamin West in front of the old house in which he was born, 
on the campus at Swarthmore College, will be increased, no 
doubt, by the timely issue of a handsome small volume, 
‘Benjamin West : His Life and Work, a Monograph.’’ The 
author is Henry E. Jackson, of Swarthmore, who has made a 
sympathetic and intelligent study of his subject. The life of 
Benjamin West has unusual elements of interest, besides 
those which attach to his career and achievements as an 
artist, and the romance of hislife is perhaps less familiar to 
many than might be presumed. 

There is a brief note from Dr. Henry Van. Dyke, of 
Princeton University, giving his ‘‘ sincere approval’’ to the 
monument proposal, placed in the volume, and it has twelve 
illustrations, most of them reproductions of West's own paint- 
ings. Two of them, well-known in Philadelpha, are ‘‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick,’’ (a copy), which belongsto the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, at 9th and Spruce streets, and ‘‘ Penn's Treaty 
with the Indians,’’ which isin Independence Hall. 

The book is published for the West Memorial Committee, 
by John C. Winston & Co., and is for saleSby Friends’ Book 
Association, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. $1. 


We have heretofore noticed the remarkable book of short 
stories, ‘‘ The Wife of his Youth,’’ etc., by Chas. W. Ches- 
nutt, the Negro writer. He has now printed a work of fiction, 
in which one story fills the volume, entitled ‘‘ The House 
Behind the Cedars.’’ In this he deals with the old life and 
the new, at the South. 

The scene is located in North and South Carolina, and 
the time is just before and after the civil war. It has a rich 
local color, and contains a careful study of the picturesque 
old Southern town where the author spent his youth and 
studied the types which he has faithfully and sympathetically 
reproduced. The action of the story, which is of thrilling 
interest, concerns the efforts of a beautiful girl to escape the 
disabilities which the sins of others and the customs of the 
country and the time imposed upon her. 

(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Scribner's Magazine is to have five more articles on 
‘‘ Russia of To-day,’’ by Henry Norman, M.P. The present 
issue describes a romantic journey in ‘‘ The Caucasus,’’ which 
the author believes is the most attractive vacation trip in the 
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world. The illustrations show the picturesque features of the 
country. George Horton, recently United States consul at 
Athens, and a writer of stories of Modern Greece which have 
attracted attention, contributes the first of two papers on 
‘*Modern Athens,’’ giving the life of to-day with its ro- 
mantic, historical background. The illustrations were made 
for Scribner's by Corwin Knapp Linson, who took a journey 
to Athens for the purpose. 


Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


PEACE SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Bsanch of the Universal Peace Union, on 
the 11th instant, in Philadelphia, was a successful occasion. 
Sessions were held afternoon and evening, in the Young 
Friends’ Association's auditorium. 

Judge W. N. Ashman presided, and the speakers included 
Dr. Agnes Kemp, of Swarthmore ; J. W. Hoyt, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; Jerome F. Manning, of Lowell, Mass. ; Belva A. 
Lockwood, of Washington, D. C.; Maria F. Gray, of San 
Francisco ; Hannah J. Bailey, of Maine ; Dr. S. Solis Cohen, 
of this city, and the Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph. D., and 
Hezekiah Butterworth, of Boston. 

Among those present was John W. Hutchinson, now an 
octogenarian, the last survivor of the ‘‘ Hutchinson Family,"’ 
singers of the anti-slavery days. He sang for the company 
on this occasion. 

The officers elected were: President, Judge W. N. Ash- 
man ; First Vice-President, Dr. Hannah E. Longshore ; Sec- 
retary, Arabella Carter; Treasurer, Chalkley Hatton, and 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Charles P. Hastings. 


NorRRISTOwN, Pa.—A varied and interesting program was 
well rendered to an unusually large audience at the meeting of 
the Friends’ Association at the ‘‘ Home,’’ Swede and Powell 
streets, on the evening of the 18th instant. 

The committee to nominate officers for 1901 presented the 
following names: president, Eugene M. Chambers; vice- 
president, Howard C. Roberts; secretary, Mary Anna 
Lownes; Executive Committee, Martha Yerkes, Charles 
Simpson, Sarah Chambers, Martha Platt, William Evans. 

Susan J. Sheppard presented an acceptable report of the 
proceedings of the General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions at Abington last month. 

The exercises included a reading by Margaret Walker, a 
paper by Ellen L. Thomas, on ‘‘ Birthright Membership,”’ a 
brief talk by Ellwood Roberts, on the question, ‘‘ How does 
the literature of Friends compare with that of other societies ?’’ 
a paper by Benjamin Smith, ‘‘ Faith Against Reason ;"’ an 
essay by Mary H. Forman, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Was 
the plain dress adopted by early Friends from a principle, or 
was it the dress of that day?’’ a recitation, Ella Broomell, 
‘‘The Royal Princess;*’ reading, Alfred W. Wright, from 
William Ellery Channing's works. 

At the close of the meeting thanks were returned to the 
retiring officers, the president, Susan J. Sheppard, being 
especially complimented for her able and dignified perfor- 
mance of duties. 

The next meeting willbe held at the home of George and 
Sarah Wood, Jacoby street. 


‘* THE war is over,’’ but at least three transports are now 
on the way to Manila with troops and supplies.—[Philadel- 
phia Ledger. } 


A BALLOON fitted with automatic instruments was sent up 


recently in Paris and came down safely. The instrument 
showed that it had risen to 56,000 feet, or over 10% miles. 
At that height the temperature outside the balloon was 102 
degrees below zero. 


THE Harleysville (Montgomery Co., Pa.), Mews reports 
the receipt by a wholesale liquor-dealer, a woman, at a small 
country town near by, of ‘‘ four carloads’’ of ‘‘ very pure 
old rye whiskey,’’ beingin all 211 barrels. The United States 
stamps on the purchase, at $1.10 a gallon, amounted to 
$6,803.32. The total cost of the lot to the woman may have 
been about $20,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 

Pror. F. H. GREEN, of the West Chester State Normal 
School, gave a lecture at the School on the roth instant. His 
subject was ‘‘A Literary Ramble Around Boston.’’ Before 
entering upon the subject proper, the lecturer described with 
what profit one might take a literary ramble either to the 
West, where James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field have 
lived, or to the South, whence came Sidney Lanier and Edgar 
Allen Poe. He related how he and a friend during the 
Thanksgiving holiday of 1890 visited the resting places of 
many noted New England writers, and described interviews 
with Lowell, Holmes, and Whittier in @ realistic manner. 
The address was charmingly interspersed with quotations and 
anecdotes. Many persons from the neighborhood were in 
attendance and all were much pleased. 

On the 3d instant the school was visited by a part of the 
Committee on Education of the Yearly Meeting. Those 
present were Elizabeth J. Acton, of Salem, N. J., and Emma 
Fell, of Philadelphia. Some of the members of the local 
school committee were also in attendance. 

On the evening of the 2oth inst. the resident students 
attended in a body a lecture given in Jenkintown by Professor 
Arthur Goodspeed, of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Goodspeed’s subject was ‘‘The X-Rays.’’ The students 
enjoyed the lecture and were grateful to the management of 
the lecture course for their kindness in sending tickets to the 
school. 

On the 21st inst. the school closed for the usual Christmas 
vacation. The afternoon was devoted to an entertainment 
which, judging from comments, was highly successful. 


The (Philadelphia) Friend, in a recent paragraph, says : 

‘‘On a public occasion in a Friends’ meeting-house in 
Philadelphia last week, twenty-seven recorded ministers are 
said to have been present; and at Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Moorestown, eighteen recorded ministers. 
At a recent gathering by the invitation of the ministers and 
elders of Western District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
extended to all who have at times spoken in its meetings for 
worship, no less than thirty-three of that class were counted."’ 

The reference is, of course, to the ‘‘ Orthodox "’ body. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TIRED HOLIDAY BUYERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE editorial on Christmas-giving in the INTELLIGENCER of 
Twelfth month 15 met a response in my mind,—and I have 
been impressed this year, as never before, with the extrava- 
gant purchases we see made and, too, the queer remarks 
we hear from wearied shoppers ; amusing they would be, did 
they not point too sadly to the fact that we are departing 
from our old-time simple delight in the hoilday season. ‘‘ Do 
get that; it’s as easy as anything, and have that settled,’’ | 
heard the other day ; and, ‘‘ Dear me, I'm just worn out ; but 
there's no rest for me till I get these presents off my mind.”’ 
How easy to miss the blessing that comes of giving ! 
* * * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE NEW CENTURY. 
BY SETH L. KINSEY. 
‘‘ THE years of God are rolling on,’ 
And centuries increase, 
Sometimes with burden of a song, 
And olive branch of peace ; 
Sometimes with clouds of war o'ercast, 
And human life-blood ebbing fast. 





COLLEGE AND SCHOOL VACATIONS.—Swarthmore College 
closed its work for the usual Holiday Vacation on the 21st 
inst., and the Friends’ schools generally closed the same day. 
Swarthmore will resume work on the 2nd of the month, —next 
Fourth-day. 





A Goop PAPER.—George School, which was somewhat 
tardy in establishing a school journal, is doing well with the 
George School Ides, the third monthly number of which has 
now appeared. This number has a cover, with a striking 
design by Katherine N. Richardson, a graduate, '97, now a 
student of art at the Drexel Institute. The contents of the 
[des are well prepared and interesting, and must be especially 
so to the alumniand ‘‘ old scholars.’’ 


And now upon the border-line, 
Of old and new we stand; 
Where past and future close combine, 
To bless our native land ; 
Whose starry flag floats grand and free, 
O'er wide expanse of land and sea. 


So great the progress of the past 
Our nation’s sons have made ; 

So rich the trophies which at last 
Before us have been laid ; 

We almost fear lest that in store 

With mighty flood shall whelm us o’er. 





DEATH OF A TEACHER.—Enos L. Doan, who was Princi- 
pal of Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., for some time, 
died in that city on the 18th instant, aged 40. He was a 
native of Indiana, and, we believe, a member of the other 
body of Friends. He was a graduate of Haverford College, 
and became one of the teaching force at Wilmington, under 
Isaac T. Johnson, taking the principalship of the School when 
Isaac resigned. He had been Librarian of the Wilmington 
Institute Free Library for some time. 


But no! the unforeseen that comes 
Shall find our nation strong ; 

For they who go from Christian homes, 
Will bear life’s duties on ; 

And turning from the century done, 

We face new triumphs to be won. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Our friend John Wilhelm Rowntree was recorded a minister 
by York Monthly Meeting (England), on the 14th of last 
month. 


‘* Our Father’s God,’’ to thee we raise, 
In swelling, heartfelt notes, 
The tribute of a nation’s praise 
From many million throats ; 
o For the choice gifts that from thy hand, 
Elizabeth Lloyd writes from Hollidaysburg, Pa., on the Have fallen on our favored land. 
2oth instant, that she attended West Branch First-day School 
and meeting on the 16th, and in the afternoon an appointed 
meeting in the Methodist church in Grampian, and another 
on Second-day evening in the Friends’ (O.) meeting-house in 
Curwensville. 


And while we long to lift the veil 
The fair new century wears ; 

Thy long established laws prevail 
To guard that which it bears 

Of science, art, or thought sublime, 

For us, until thine own good time. 


I find that Felix Moscheles, of whose pictures I wrote 
last week, was not born in Germany, but in London, in’1833. 
His father, Ignatz Moscheles, a musician of distinction, a 
pianist, was born in Prague, in Bohemia, but came to London 
in 1821, and soon achieved fame there. He died in 1870, 
and a biography of him, in two volumes, was published in 


1873, with a frontispiece portrait by his son, Felix. 
H. M. J. Delta, Pa. 


Speed Thou the day when wars shall cease, 
Nor spread again their blight ; 

When earth shall yield her full increase, 
And men shall learn aright 

Thy laws, so oft misunderstood, 

Which lead to universal good. 





AT A TENEMENT WINDOW. 
SOMETIMES my needle stops with half-drawn thread 
(Not often though,—each moment's waste means bread, 
And missing stitches leave the little mouths unfed). 
I looked down on the dingy court below ; 
A tuft of grass is all it has to show, — 
A broken pump, where thirsty children go. 

Above, there shines a bit of sky so small 
That it might be a passing bluebird’s wing, 

One tree leans up against the high brick wall, 
And there the sparrows twitter of the spring, 
Until they waken in my heart a cry 
Of hunger, that no bread can satisfy. 


Always before, when Maytime took her way 

Across the fields, I followed close. To-day 

I can but dream of all her bright array. 

My work drops down. Acrossthe sill I lean, 

And long, with bitter longing, for unseen 

Rain-freshened paths, where budding woods grow green. 
The water trickles from the pump below 

Upon the stones. With eyes half-shut, I hear 
It falling in a pool where rushes grow, 

And feel a cooling presence drawing near. 

And now the sparrows chirp again. No, hark! 

A singing, as of some far meadow lark. 


It is the same old miracle applied 
Unto myself, that on the mountain-side 
That few small loaves and fishes multiplied. 
Behold, how strange and sweet the mystery ! 
The birds, the broken pump, the gnarled tree, 
Have brought the fulness of the spring to me. 
For in the leaves that rustle by the wall 
All forest finds a tongue, and so that grass 
Can, with its struggling tuft of green, recall 
Wide bloom-filled meadows where the cattle pass. 
How it can be but dimly I divine. , 
These crumbs, God-given, make the whole loaf mine. 
—Annie Fellows Johnston. 


THE DOUKHOBORS’ NEED NOT PAST. 

The Friend, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 22. 
WE have lately given place in our columns to ac- 
counts of the Doukhobors, written by two summer 
visitors, who naturally brought away with them a 
more rose-colored view of their condition than would 
be obtainable at other seasons of the year. Our 
friends who have been in the closest and most fre- 
quent touch with these colonies fear that such ac- 
counts may have the effect of setting Friends here- 
away in a dangerous state of ease in regard to the 
actual needs of that people through the coming 
winter. Though their industry through the summer 
has probably provided the larger part of them with 
a fair supply of sustenance for another winter, yet 
there have been many laboring under special disad- 
vantages who will require the help of Friends to pre- 
vent serious suffering. It is feared that impressions 
received of their comparative comfort in the summer 
season will cause some Friends to feel so excused 
from rendering help during the critical time now 
approaching, that even more lives may be suffered to 
perish through destitution than was the case when 
our sympathies were more alert. 


SoME at least of the great redwood trees of Caiifornia will 
be preserved, the State having recently come into possession 
of about 480 acres of redwood forest through the will of the 
late Colonel J. B. Armstrong, of Cloverdale, Sonoma country. 
The tract is to be held as a public park. 
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THE LABORING-PEOPLE AND WAR. 
From the address of Scott F. Hershey (pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Boston), at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Branch, Universal Peace Union, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 11, 
Judge W. N. Ashman presiding. 
I am to speak on the effect of war on the laboring 
people. I wish this hall were filled to-night by 
representatives of this class. It seems to me that 
when we are able to reach the intelligent laboring 
people of this country, we shall have reached that 
point where we shall begin to see the commencement 
of the end. 

I value very highly the American laboring man. 
In the last analysis of our economic conditions, our 
social order, our industrial structure, it must be ad- 
mitted that the very basis of our national, social, and 
moral well-being is that of an intelligent laboring 
class. I do not at all view with complacency the 
certain trend in this country towards reducing the 
laboring man, and the tendency to keep on reducing 
him. If we want to welcome the most certain ele- 
ments of disintegration ; if we want to provide the 
easiest way for the incoming of a monarchy, or what 
is in spirit the same as a monarchy, though under a 
constitutional form and name, we can do it no better 
way than to reduce to serfdom our laboring classes. 
Certain it is that the condition of the laboring man of 
America, nothwithstanding all we read in the many 
papers and hear from many sources, is not as satis- 
factory as it was fifteen, or twelve, or ten years ago. 
He may have more advantages in some directions ; 
he may possibly be told of some opportunities now 
that he did not have then; but there is a certain 
measure of moral discouragement which is being felt 
by the intelligent laboring classes of this country ; 
and that means much. 

I wish that we might preserve in this country an 
industrial yeomanry far superior to that which can 
now be found in any other country in the world. We 
ought to do so. Everything is favorable to it, ex- 
cepting certain conditions which are working of late 
years. These are evident. While in some of the 
countries of Europe the downward tendency has been 
apparently stayed, in this country there is disposition 
to bring the laboring classes down to that social and 
intellectual level which characterizes the same people 
in Europe, in the southerncountries especially. I do 
not take kindly to the thought that the time may 
come in this country when we shall have labor re- 
duced to what it is in Italy, thirty cents a day, to 
what it is in Hungary, twenty-five cents a day. As I 
was coming from Boston this forenoon, I made a 
list of twenty-two different classes of labor in Italy, 
taken from different sections of the country ; I struck 
the average and found that for those twenty-two 
callings, such as mining, carpentry, cabinet-making, 
and similar more intelligent departments of Italian 
labor, the average was a trifle under thirty cents a 
day ! 

I went down to an office in the lower part of my 
city the other day to see a friend of mine; he was 
out of the office, and I went into the building where 
he was directing some work ; I found there perhaps 
seventy-five or eighty men busy. I glanced around 
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into their faces and I shook my head as I looked into 
his face; and I said, “A pretty looking crew you 
have under you, here.”” He said, ‘“‘ Yes,—mere 
machines; nothing else.”” Ah! we are too apt to 
look upon those who operate the industries which 
make the products of our country, upon which rests 
our prosperity, as a mere mechanical construction, 
without heart, or mind, or feeling, or rights, or priv- 
ileges. 

The American laboring man in his proper environ- 
ment is a self-respecting man; he is an intelligent 
man,—taking him all in all he will rise higher than 
any man performing like labor in any section of the 
world ; he is a liberty-loving man, and he is usually 
a home-maker. He has those very best possibilities 
in him for the propagation of a race of people who 
should be able to accomplish as much in the future as 
our forefathers have in the past. I am sure that 
when American labor occupies: its right place of 
thoughtfulness, intelligence, and independence, it will 
become the balance of power which will formulate 
the legislation of our country. It is becoming so, 
very largely, in Great Britain. I am gratified during 
the last year to find that there is a perceptible change 
coming over the sentiment of the industrial classes 
of England. Those who have most maintained the 
rightness and are satisfied with the continuance of the 
war of England against the South African republics 
are not of the middle classes, not the industrial 
classes, but they are the political classes—the natural 
“‘jingo”’ classes of the British people—and the in- 
dustrial thought of England is beginning to tell upon 
the conscience of the government. 


Our statesmen of the past, of the higher class, 
have been wise and far-seeing in their political prog- 
nostications. They foresaw conditions somewhat 
like we are upon to-day, and warned against them. 
But our politicans of the “ practical”’ sort are verit- 
able jingo leaders, often exceedingly selfish and self- 
seeking, and oftener moved by the spirit of greed than 
by what may rightly be denominated true American 
patriotism. It is this latter class we have now to 
deal with ; and it is this latter class which our labor- 
ing people ought to learn to beware of. American 
labor is about to be thrust between an upper and a 
nether millstone ; and those millstones may crush 
our American laboring people into a serfdom as de- 
pressing as that which is to be found in Italy, or in 
Hungary. I say an upper and a nether millstone. 
If you will grant me power to control two things in 
this world, I will guarantee to bring in a millennium 
for our laboring classes: I mean the control of the 
American saloon and the control of American military 
imperialism. 

I was passing two gentlemen slowly, glancing at 
a paper and walking slowly the other day on the 
street, when I heard one say, “ Isn’t it surprising that 
the church is doing so little in this country ?”” and I 
went on, thinking to myself, “ Isn’t it surprising that 
the church is doing so much in this country? Isn’t 
it remarkable that the church is accomplishing what 
it is in this country, when we consider that for every 
thirteen. dollars that goes over the American saloon 


— 


counter, ten cents goes into the American church 
treasury?” Is it any wonder; and, after all, the 
great bulk of that $900,000,000 that every year is 
lapped up in the coffers of the saloon-keeper,—the 
most of it, after all, comes from American labor. |t 
may come through capital. Some one man is able 
to pay his five dollars for a bottle of champagne. 
while in the other room of the same saloon some 
other man is paying five cents for his lager beer: 
but labor has built up the wealth of that man who 
gives his five dollars for his champagne, and either 
directly or in the secondary sense the saloon is the 
creation of American labor. And American military 
imperialism is that other stone. How can there be 
any escape for the American workmen unless we 
free him from the grinding of these stones ? 


Have you ever reflected that the United States is 
paying out more money to-day for military operations 
than any other country in the world? Notwith- 
standing the large navy of Great Britain, the large 
armies of France, Russia, and Germany, we are pay- 
ing out more money to-day to support our military 
than any country in the world. In the dictionary of 
military imperialism, to expand means to expend. 
Now, who is going to pay the bill? The burden of 
taxation in this country rests mostly on labor. True, 
capital pays it; but labor pays it through capital. 
Almost the entire burden of taxation—and every 
well-informed gentleman here knows this—almost 
the entire burden of taxation rests in this world on 
consumption. It ought to rest on profit. I should 
favor such an alteration in our tax system as would 
collect more revenue from the accumulated wealth of 
the country and less from the producing energies. 


Now whenever a war rests a burden of taxation 
upon people, one or more of three things is bound to 
occur: first, the reduction of wages, which does not 
come during the war. Wages are apt to rise a little 
during a war (that is the case just now, a very few 
cents, I think; the wages of the laboring man in 
this country are about four and one-half to five cents 
a day more than they were two years ago). During 
the war wages rise, but they fall after a war. Either 
a reduction is made, or prices advance for things 
necessary for the laboring man to consume, or else, 
if neither of these things occur, the quality or quan- 
tity of manufactured articles is reduced. 


I went into a drug store of a friend of mine the 
other day and wanted to find out some things about 
the tax law. He said, ‘No; we don’t sell” (I re- 
ferred to a particular class of medicines),—‘“‘ we don’t 
sell those medicines at any more than we did three 
years ago, notwithstanding the stamp-tax, but,” he 
said, ‘‘ do you see that,—a quart bottle of the medi- 
cine? Thatis the bottle that they, the manufacturers, 
used. To-day this is the bottle. Do you see any 
difference ?”’ No, I didn’t—not a particle ; same color, 
same shape, same size. He was holding the sides of 
the bottles to me, but turning up the bottoms, he 
said, ‘‘ Do you see any difference?”’ The difference 
was that one bottom was bulged in until he said that 
it held just a third less than it did three years ago. 
The consumer was charged the difference. He paid 



























































































































































fifty cents three years ago, and he pays fifty cents 
to-day for the same bottle ; but he got a third more 
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in it three years ago than he gets to-day. Thus he 


is paying the war tax. 


Let us learn the lesson from Italy. I hold in my 
hand a most remarkable article 1 carried about for 
more than a year, studying and studying it, and 
greatly interested in it. According to this article 
from one of the best students on Italian affairs, it 
seems that the tax upon the Italian laborer has gone 
up, and up, and up ever since the fall of Crispi (the 


prime minister), until to-day the man who drives a 


poor, famished donkey through the gate of the town, 
with a few cents’ worth of sticks upon its back, must 
stop and pay a half-penny of tax for military pur- 
poses; and the woman that goes out and cuts some 
grass along the country path to feed her goat, from 
which she takes the milk to feed her children, must 
pay a tax upon that grass she brings in to feed the 
goat; and matches and salt, the most necessary of 
all articles in a poor man’s home, are taxed. You 
cannot go along the Italian sea-shore and take up a 
little quart of plain salt water to carry home to let it 
evaporate to get you a pinch of salt but what you 
will be arrested. Even salt water, when it is lifted 
from the ocean, is subject to a tax ; and the careful 
study of Italian conditions are quite convincing to 
me, as presented by this thoughtful writer, as being 
more than anything else the result of the mad mili- 
tary spirit of war. Certainly the American laboring 
man can do much. There is nothing better that we 
can do than in some way to bring to his attention 
these conditions, enlist his sympathy, bring in his 
interest, and codperate to lift the burdens of war. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 
THE only warfare there has ever been over the ‘“ wo- 
man question ’’ has been waged over one point—shall 
woman's influence in the world be direct or indirect, 
responsible or irresponsible ? If a woman possesses 
ability, great or small, talent, genius, noble purposes, 
lofty ideals, shall she contribute them directly to the 
welfare of the world, or through the doubtful channel 
of influence on husband or children? Shall she be a 
unit of society or an auxiliary of a unit? There has 
never been any other question than this. 

It has arisen whenever any woman has departed 
ever so little from the worn rut of tradition, and al- 
though the contest over each step of the way has 
been stormy, the final settlement has always been in 
favor of direct responsibility for women. Although 
the question reappears at the suggestion of political 
equality for women, with promise of a fierce contest, 
yet the American court of public justice must inevit- 
ably reaffirm its decisions repeated again and again 
during a period of one hundred years. 

That changes will continue to come until the last 
vestige of restriction upon woman’s political liberty 
has been removed, no one studying the signs of the 
times can doubt. It is true that there are women 
who protest against the future emancipation. But has 
not humanity always hugged its chains and smitten 
the hand of the deliverer? It would be strange, in- 








deed if there were no women sufficiently successful in 
indirect influence to prefer that method of dealing with 
the problems of life. But their opposition is only a 
minor phase of the question. The conflict is not one 
between women and women, or men and women ; it is 
warfare between dogma and reason. In such a con- 
test dogma may yet score many a victory, but reason 
must inevitably triumph. 

In the past, the place in politics of woman was 
that of irresponsible subordination, and her methods 
were necessarily cajolary, intrigue, or conspiracy. 
The place in politics of the woman of the future will 
be that of a responsible unit of government, and her 
methods will be the direct, straightforward acts of a 
rational, self-respecting, and respected citizen. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 


Tue Artist's Lesson. —Charles Dana Gibson, one 
of the most distinguished American artists, tells this 
story about himself and his struggling days : 

He made a sketch and took it to an editor, who 
accepted it and paid him four dollars for it. Mr. 
Gibson began to figure out that he could make five 
such sketches in a day, and thus earn six thousand 
dollars per year. He hurried home and made five 
sketches and took them to the same editor, who 
handed them all back, saying that more time and 
labor must be put into them. 

This lesson made a deep impression upon Mr. 
Gibson, who to this day, is a most careful worker. 
A single wrong line causes him to tear up the paper 
and begin again. Friends may praise the work, but 
he will point out details which might be improved. 
The five-dollar picture receives as much of his pains- 
taking attention as the fifty-dollar one. He remem- 
bers the stage in his life when money was his first 
consideration ; he has passed that; it is excellence 
that he aims at now.—[ Selected. ] 


d¢€ 


SeELF-Pity.—Self-pity is a deadly thing. What- 
ever crosses our life may hold, whatever unwelcome 
tasks, uncongenial associations, griefs, or burdens, are 
ours, let us not fall into the habit of self-commisera- 
tion. It is a habit easily, almost unconsciously, 
formed, and it will grow until it crowds out courage, 
usefulness, and sometimes even reason itself. 

The soul brooding over its own bitterness loses 
all power of discrimination, and sees all thingsin a 
distorted light. Every commonplace happening be- 
comes a peculiar misfortune, and troubles, which are 
indeed ‘‘the common lot of all,’ are regarded as 
unique and unequaled. 

Face your trials honestly, call them by their 
names, but utterly refuse to sit down with them as 
Job did with his friends, for any long bemoaning. 
Suffer you must, but you need not brood. Give your 


sympathy to others, but fight as for your life against 
the luxury of self-pity.—{Forward. | 
s¢€ 
‘“‘ THERE is no greater source of weakness than to 
dwell upon the power of an adversary until our cour- 
age has been undermined.” 
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Heroes of the Rail. 

KILLED, 1,958. Injured, 31,761. Force engaged, less than 

300, 000, 


Above is the year’s record of an army which has never 
left the boundaries of the United States—the army of practical 
railway employes, the men who move the trains. 
figures are taken from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, just published. They tell theirown story. The 
Commission has gathered data showing that the danger to the 
trainman, the engineer, the fireman, the conductor, and the 
rest of the force actively employed about trains is scarcely 
less than that faced by the soldier in the Philippines. 

These crude comparisons are enough to show that there 
are other heroes besides those who wear the government 
uniform and carry a gun. The home heroes are apt to be 
grimy fellows in checked shirts and greasy overalls. They 
are modest. They face danger every day and ever hour of 
theday. There is little glamour abouttheirwork. Thereare 
no brass bands or cheering crowds when they go away; no 
flowers and banquets when they come back. Thousands of 


lives depend on their care and watchfulness.—[Chicago 
Journal. } 


A Mother Saves Her Children. 


So many burning accidents prove fatal that the following 
news despatch is especially pleasant reading. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

‘* Dec. 20.—[Special.]—Mrs. W. P. Snedeker, of Living- 
ston Park, near here, saved her three children from being 
burned to death. Her husband is employed on the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, and was away from home. Mrs. Snedeker 
was preparing breakfast this morning, when the fireboard 
caught fire. She ran out in the yard calling for help, but no 
one heard her, and when she re-entered the kitchen the 
flames had spread so rapidly that they enveloped the door of 
a bed room in which her three children were sleeping. She 
wrapped a wet towel about her mouth and nose, and dashed 
through the flames and brought two of the children out, and 
then returned a second time and saved the youngest. She 
wrapped each in blankets from the bed, and none was even 
scorched. 

‘* Her hair was burned off and her hands frightfully blister- 
ed, but she escaped fatal injuries through her forethought in 


guarding against inhaling any of the flames. The house was 
entirely destroyed.”’ 


It comes from 


Aged Authors’ Work. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, in an article in the Review of 


Reviews, calls attention to the surprisingly long list of New 
England authors who have written good books after they had 
passed the age of 80. Among these were Dr. Holmes, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Hon. Henry S. Washburn, author of ‘‘ The 
Vacant Chair’’ (who published a volume of poems at 82) ; 
Dr. Edwards A. Park, who was engaged on a history of the 
times of Jonathan Edwards when he was past go, and, most 
remarkable of all, ex-Senator James W. Bradbury, of Maine, 
whose address on ‘‘ The Schools of Maine,’’ written and 
publicly delivered when he was 95 years old, is soon to be 
published. 


Sowing a Nettle Crop. 
The Messenger of Peace, Baltimore, Dr. R. H. Thomas. 


THE sneer of those who advocate increasing our standing 
army, that 100,000 men, most of whom will be absent on for- 
eign service, can hardly imperil our free institutions, is 
beside the mark. We do not suppose that any of our states- 
men or politicians desire to destroy them. What we object 
to is the tendency of the country towards militarism and the 
effect of militarism on the country. 

Those who are helping on the military tendency may 
have only in mind a wish to strengthen the country. But 


The 


they have no power to prevent the inevitable results of milj. 
tarism, with all its attendant evils, from making their appear. 
ance, any more than a man who sows nettles broadcast, 
thinking to reap a rich harvest of grain, can make the crop 
grow according to his wishes and not according to its essen. 
tial nature. 


Complete. Vote for ‘President. 
New York World. 
ALL the States having completed and declared the official 


count of the vote for President, the exact result can now be 
stated : 





McKinley, Republican, 7,217,677 
Bryan, Democrat, . . 6,357,853 
Woolley, Prohibition, 207, 368 
Debs, Social Democrat, 94,552 
Barker, People’s, bic & 50,188 
Malloney, Socialist Labor, . es ae 33,450 
Scattering, . 6) Bai 6,211 

ae ; 13,967,299 
McKinley’s ‘plurality, ; 859,824 
McKinley's majority, 468,055 


The total vote is thus shown to be only 43,921 greater 
than in 1896. Mr. Kinley’s vote is 112,898 more than it was 
four years ago, and Mr. Bryan's vote is 145,072 less. 

Mr. McKinley's plurality is 256,310 greater than in 1896, 
and his majority over all is 181,327 greater. The largest 
plurality ever given to any Presidential candidate before was 
762,991 to Grant, in sates 


Father of the Steel Sky-Scraper. 


THERE died, in Chicago, a few days ago, the inventor of the 
steel-frame high buildings George A. Fuller. He was but 49 
yearsold. Five years ago he had a stroke of paralysis, so that 
he had but little overtwenty years of mature and active life. 


Within that time, however, says the Chicago 77zbune, ‘‘ he 
invented and demonstrated the practicability of an entirely 
new method of constructing great buildings. His was the 
imagination which conceived the idea of a towering building, 
running up fifteen or twenty stories, and supported by a 
skeleton of steel beams and girders. He was the father of 
the steel skeleton sky-scraper, and the first building of that 
kind ever built in the world still stands in Chicago as a monu- 
ment to his skill and daring. 

‘« How daring was the flight of fancy which first imagined 
a cobweb structure of thin steel girders, towering up 250 feet 
into the air without the support of heavy stone walls, may be 
realized any day by the layman who watches a sky-scraper 
in process of construction.”’ 


The Death Penalty no Balm. 


AN Ohio mother, whose daughter had been killed in a most 
cruel manner by a jealous woman, consented that the mur- 
deress should be tried on the charge of manslaughter, instead 
of murder in the first degree, the penalty for which is death ; 
and she gave this as her reason : 


‘I could not rest content that the trouble which has caused 
my daughter's life should go unpunished ; but it could bring 
to me and mine no comfort, nor could it lessen our sorrow, 
that another life be taken in vengeance for our loss. This 
could not restore my daughter to us, nor blot out the weeks 
of anguish which have been made her and our portion. I 
know what suffering means as no one can who has not under- 
gone afflicition such as mine; and a vengeance, adding to 
the sufferings of others who are innocent of wrong themselves, 
could bring no balm to my heart.”’ 


Two gigantic skeletons of the extinct species of lizard, 
called the Dinosaurus, have been lately found near Fort 
Meade, South Dakota. One is in perfect preservation and is 


part of an animal forty feet long. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Hay-Pauncefote Canal Treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate, in an amended form, on the 2oth 
instant, by a vote of 55 to 18. There had been three amend- 
ments adopted, one being that referred to last week, the 
Davis amendment, which reserves to the United States the 
right to take such measures as it ‘‘ may find it necessary to 
take for securing, by its own forces, the defense of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order.’’ The 
other two amendments, proposed by Senator Foraker, of 
Ohio, provide that the treaty shall ‘‘ supersede’’ the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and strike out the provision that the other 
‘« Powers ’’ shall be invited to adhere to the treaty. 

Some of the English newspapers severely criticise the 
action of the Senate, but it is considered probable that the 
English Government will still give its approval to the treaty. 


Boru Houses of Congress adjourned on the 2Ist instant 
until the 3d of January. No action was taken in the Senate 
on the Ship Subsidy bill, and it is now considered doubtful 
whether it can pass at this session. The House passed the 
Pension bill, appropriating $145, 145,230, in thirteen minutes. 
The Census Committee on reapportionment will report a bill 
to the House, soon after the holiday recess, and ask consid- 
eration forit on January gth. It is thought the membership 
of the House will remain as at present, being 357 members, 
with a ratio per district of 208,868 persons. 


THE argument before the Supreme Court of the two cases 
involving the status of Porto Rico and the Philippines, was 
concluded on the 2oth instant. Attorney-General Griggs was 
the only representative of the Government side of the ques- 
tion. The concluding argument—in favor of the doctrine 
that the ‘Constitution follows the flag’’—was made by 
Charles H. Aldrich, of Chicago, who was Solicitor-General 
in President Harrison's administration. Several of the jus- 
tices asked searching questions of the counsel, at vaiious 
points in the argument. It is announced from Washington 
that there will be no legislation undertaken in Congress 1elat- 
ing to the islands until the Court announces its decision. As 
this is not likely to be for several weeks, there will probably 
be no such legislation at this session of Congress. 


Ir has been decided at Washington that no troops can be 
spared from the Philippines, and now ‘‘ regulars’’ will be 
sent out, if possible, as fast as the volunteers are brought 
home. The delay in the passage of the Army bill, which has 
not yet been considered in the Senate, occasions official un- 
easiness. It appears that the force in the Islands is the least 
that will do for the military ends in view, and must be main- 
tained ‘‘ for years.’’ 


A FoRM of demand upon China having at last been agreed 
on by the ministers of the ‘‘ Powers,’’ at Peking, it was signed 
last week, and handed to Prince Ching, on the 23d. The 
requirements are severe and humiliating, and it said that the 
American minister, Conger, signed under a misunderstanding 
of his instructions. 
‘*extinction of Chinese sovereignty,’’ if China accepts them. 
They demand indenmities to an amount not named, forbid 
China to import arms or materials for constructing them, 
require the destruction of forts ‘‘ which might obstruct free 


| 
{ 
communication between Peking and the sea,’’ demand new | save Belgium. 


Our hearts shall rejoice in him, 
Because we have trusted in his holy name. 
—Ps. xxxiti., 21. 


Give what seems giventhee. It may prove 


a seed 
Of goodness dropped in fallow grounds of 
need. — Whittier. 


It often happens that people sing jubi- 
lantly at church, ‘‘ We shall know each 
other there,’’ who refuse to know each 
other here.—[Tit-Bits. ] 
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They are regarded as amounting to an | 
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treaties, ‘‘considered useful by the foreign 
Powers,’’ the punishment by death of any Chinaman who 
may join an ‘‘anti-foreign’’ society, etc., etc. 


THE National Civil Service Reform League, at its session 
in New York City, elected Dr. D. C. Gilman, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, President of the League, in place 
of Carl Schurz, who resigned some time ago. Dr. Gilman 
will accept the position; he will retire next year from his 
present place. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 17th inst., a 
measure which would have given a preference for appoint- 
ment to civil positions to those who have served in the war 
with Spain, and in the Philippines, was defeated for consider- 
ation, by a vote of 105 to 51. 


THE British Government, it is announced, has appointed 
four judges of the Permanent Court of Arbitration to be es- 
tablished at The Hague, under the convention of 1899. 
They are Lord Pauncefote, the English Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Sir Edward Malet, a veteran of the English diplomatic 
service, Sir Edward Fry, and Prof. John Westlake, Q. C., 
professor of International Law at Cambridge University. 

Sir Edward Fry is a Friend; he was ‘‘ Judge of the High 
Court ’’ and a ‘‘ Lord Justice of Appeal,’’ from which position 
he retired in 1892. The London friend remarks that ‘‘it 
must be source of gratification to Friends, who have long 
pleaded for International Arbitration, that a prominent mem- 
ber of our Society should be chosen for such an influential 
international position.’’ 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON tells the story of a conversation 
with the warden of the Alabama Penitentiary. When asked 
to state what per cent. of the prisoners under his charge had 
received any manual training beyond some acquaintance with 
agricultural labor, the warden replied: ‘‘ Perhaps about one 
per cent.’’ ‘*‘No,’’ he added, ‘‘much less than that; we 
have here at present only one mechanic, that is, there is one 
man who claims to be a house painter.’’ Have you any 
shoemakers ?’’ asked the visitor. ‘‘ Never had a shoemaker.”’ 
‘* Have you any tailors?’’ ‘‘Never had a tailor.’’ ‘‘Any 
printers?’’ ‘‘ Never had a printer.’’ ‘‘Any carpenters?’’ 
‘* Never had a man in this prison that could draw a straight 
line.”’ 


HESTON J. SMITH, of Pineville, has solved the secret of 
raising bigcrops. This year he has nearly 1900 bushels of 
wheat, or a yield of about forty bushels.to the acre. He also 
raised 2,000 bushels of corn. His dairy yields him about 250 
quarts daily.—[Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. ] 


THE Norwegian Government has awarded the entire con- 
tract for steel rails for the State railways this year, 11,800 
tons, to the Pennsylvania and Maryland Steel Companies. 
The contract last year was awarded to the United States and 
England, each taking half. 


JOHN F. WEYAND, of Pennsburg, purchased a farm from 
Granville Gerhart, last week. Mr. Weyand gave in exchange 
for the farm 997 gallons of rye whiskey, which he had in 
United States bond.—[Skippackville (Montgomery Co., Pa.), 


| Transcript. ] 
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THE percentage of illiteracy in Kansas is less than it is 
in any State in this Union, or in any country on the globe 
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to repeat a passage of Scripture of their 
own selection. 


John iv., 17: 
At another time after there had been some 


ing, with an air of great satisfaction, 


one of the commandments, if it wasn’t, 
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NEWS NOTES. 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND made public, last week, his 
endorsement of the views of ex-President Harrison, in his ad- 
dress at Ann Arbor. The address is to be published. 

In the Quebec provincial elections held on the 7th instant, 
the Liberals made almost a clean sweep, electing sixty-seven 
members out of seventy-four in the provincial legislature. 


ROGER WoLcoTT, who was Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1896 to 1899, died at Boston, on the 21st instant, of 


typhoid fever, aged 49. He made an excellent record as 
Governor. 


_ THE construction will immediately begin of a new German 
ship canal. It will connect the river Spree, above Berlin, 


with the Havel, near Potsdam, and will be used for traffic 
through Berlin. 


ABOUT $6,000, it is stated, were the profits of the Woman's 
Suffrage Bazar, recently held in New York. Susan B. 
Anthony attended. ‘‘ The change of air and scene did her 
good, and her health improved every day during her stay."’ 


Tue Gokteik viaduct, in the Shan Hills of British Burmah, 
the highest railroad bridge i in the world, has been completed 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Company and formally handed 
over to the Burmah Railway Company. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Philadelphia, the 
Trustees of the Estate of Isaiah V. Williamson have gained a 


suit involving $193,927 taxes, which the United States in- 
ternal revenue collector claimed. 


THE close of the Paris Exposition, turning into the streets 
of that city thousands of persons who were dependent upon 
the Exhibition for a living, has created abnormal criminal 


conditions, and murders and robberies are reported to be of 
nightly occurrence. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Meeting for Divine worship is held 
weekly on First-days, at 3.30 p. m. at Fair Hill 
meeting-house, Germantown ave. and Cambria 


Established 1860 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 
First MONTH, I901: 
6. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
20. Green Street, 10,39 a, m. 

AquiLa J. LinvILt, Clerk. 


— 


William S. Yarnall, 


*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Twelfth month, are held at Green 


Street, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- | - 


ing Eleventh aud Twelfth months as follows: 
TWELFTH MONTH : 


30. Woodlawn, Va. 
EvizaBetuH B. PAssmoRE; Chairman. 


: s . The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
Ir is the custom of the pupils Friday | you t to use ; the lamp that looks good 
mornings, at the opening of school, each wen Valline eh ak a $ good; e lamp that a 





One morning a little girl 
arose, and, in a loud, clear voice repeated 
‘*I have no husband."’ 





trouble between two boys in the yard, one 
of the girls arose, and fixing her eyes on 
the two boys, surprised us all by repeat- 


what she probably thought ought to be 





‘* Thou shalt not fight.”’ 


—[Laing School 
Visitor. ] 





Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


gyre S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA cast more Prohibition votes at the recent 
Presidential election than any other State in the Union. 


‘WILLIAM J. BRYAN has announced that he proposes to 
edit and publish, at Lincoln, Neb., aweekly newspaper, to be 
called Zhe Commoner. 


THE State Normal School at Fredonia, New York, was 
burned on the 14th, entailing a loss of $200,000. The janitor 


and six of the students are supposed to have perished in the 
fire. 


In thirty-two years there have been granted by Parliament 
and the courts but 271 divorces in the whole Dominion of 
Canada. There has not been a divorce in Prince Edward 
Island, population 100,000, in thirty years. 


THE Vermont Legislature has rejected the Local Option 
bill, which had been under consideration in both Houses. 
The vote in the Senate was 17 against 12 for, and in the 
House it was 140 against to g2 for. 


THE construction of the ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama is progressing. It is suggested by some observers 
that it is likely to be completed before the United States, or 
other parties, could construct that proposed at Nicaragua. 


GEORGE Do.Lby, manager for Charles Dickens on his read- 
ing tours, and the author of a well-known book of recollec- 
tions of the novelist entitled ‘‘Charles Dickens as I knew 


Him,”’ recently died in an English infirmary in circumstances 
of extreme poverty. 


E1GHT steamships cleared at the New Orleans Custom 
House recently for Liverpool, Barcelona, Genoa, and Ham- 
burg, with 76,767 square bales of cotton and 4,921 round 
bales. It is said to be the largest amount of cotton ever 
cleared from any port on one day. 





"Ellwood Heacock |SAMUEL DUTCHER 
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once you have it; 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good 
oS in some respects, but for all ee 


r lamp has it. 


ae make oil stoves too, iotangeed satholnges 
anything in oil or gas 


THE ROCHESTER a Co., 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 
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FRIENDS’ 


WASHINGTON. 


HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

December 27 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of 
the Pennsylvania. Railroad to Washington. 
This tour will cover a period of three days, 
affording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital. in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from 
New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11 50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, 


TO ENJOY SPRING UNDER SOUTHERN 
SKIES. 

IT is not necessary to expend a large amount 
of money to visit the numerous charming resorts 
reached by the Southern Railway; round-trip 
tickets are on sale at reduced rate, and this 
great steel highway of the South leads to regions 
of beauty and health, upon trains that glide as 
if on the wings of the wind, over the smoothest 
of tracks. The journey is made in luxurious 
trains, embracing all the comforts and conven- 
iencies of the finest hotels. All through trains 
are composed of the finest type otf vestibuled 
Pullmans, and dining cars are operated through- 
out the year. 

The resorts of the South are varied in attrac- 
tions as well as in climatic conditions. Those 
in robust health who simply seek a warmer clime 
where they may escape the rigors of a North- 
ern winter may choose wholly as fancy dictates. 
Florida, Thomasville, Ga., Aiken, S. C., Sum- 
merville, S. C., Pinehurst, N.C, are delightful 
places to visit during the winter months. The 
‘- Land of the Sky ’ has an ideal winter cli- 
mate. Of this section Asheville is the center, 
but by no means the only desirable place. 
There are a score of others, such as Saluda, 
Skyuka, Tryon, Sapphire, Waynesville, Hen- 
dersonville, Flat Rock, Skyland, and Hot 
Springs. The winter temperature is almost 
identical with that of Southern France and 
Northern Italy. In any of these, excellent 
accommodations are to be had. 

The Southern Railway operates a perfect 
through service between Philadelphia and 
Florida, the South and Southwest. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the book, ‘* Winter Homes 
in the South,’’ and all information. 


A POPULAR PLAN. 


THE route between New York and Chicago 
by way of the Lackawanna Railroad is growing 
into popularity. It takes people through some 
of the finest scenery in America, over splendid 
roadbeds, in excellent cars that are noted for 
their fine riding qualities. The dining-car 
service is worked on the principle of order what 
you want and pay for nothing else—a plan that 
is very popular. You may have your meals 
cheap or as expensive as you please. Service 
is on the European plan. Individual club 
breakfasts or suppers, calculated to please the 
most fastidious, are furnished at a minimum 
cost of 35 cents. 





| boat to go for theirs. 


‘*‘SQUADS"’ AT LAING SCHOOL. 


A SQUAD of twenty or more pupils come 
from ‘‘over the Creek,’’ as they call it. 


The distance around the head of the creek | 
is six miles, and by walking a mile ortwo | 
and then crossing this narrow stream of | 
water they save the longest part of their | 


walk. But ‘‘ various and sundry’’ are 
their experiences from time to time. 
Sometimes they will reach the water's 
edge to find that some one has borrowed 
one or more of their boats the night before 
and left them on the other side, or the 
high wind has broken them from their 
moorings and set them adrift, and they 
are obliged to look around for another 
Sometimes, when 
the tide is low, the boats get stuck in the 
mud, and they must wait for the tide to 
rise to float them ; and sometimes they 
fall into the mud or water themselves in 
getting ashore. Still they come, a merry 
company of boys and girls, and no real 
accident has happened to them yet. 

Another squad comes from the country, 
the plantations—four, five, and six miles 
away. A bright morning they will get 
there in good season, but, as they go by 
the sun, a cloudy, dark morning they are 
always late, seeming to have little idea of 
the time. But they do not get turned 
| back. 


Still another squad (for they always | 


start together), comes from ‘‘ de farms,’’ 
the truck farms, a mile or two from the 
village. We make no excuse for these if 
they are late, for they are so used to 
walking—no one here makes any account 
of a mile or so. 
These squads come from different 
directions, that is, enter the village by 
different roads, and it is interesting to 
; watch them in such groups. They are 
generally bright, docile and obedient, 
and form an interesting part of the school ; 
about one-third of it, too.—[Laing School 
Visitor. ] 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by 
law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence. 
— Tennyson. 


SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

At present two through trains leave Philadel 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Railway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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Rochester Radiator Co. 38 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y- 


Umbrellas— 
special styles for gifts 


Our stock is enormous, because it 


| must be to meet the great demand ; 


our prices are lowest, because our 
immense purchases insure us inside 
cost : 


‘*THE ALBION ’’—our new pure-dye, 
all-silk Umbrella, with ‘‘S. & C.’’ 
woven in the border as a special guar- 
antee of quality ; 26 and 28-inch, with 
finest English natural sticks procurable 
—$5. Same with fancy handle—$g6.50 
to $10 OO. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR CHILDREN 
—5oc to $2.50. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR WOMEN— 
$1.00 to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR MEN—$1.50 
to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS—of highest grade— 
up to $20.00 each. 


Black Dress Goods, 
sharply reduced 


75c All-wool Fancy Homespun, 50-inch 
—soc a yard. 

75c All-wool Zibelines, 50-inch—soc a 
yard. 

75c All-wool Cheviot, 50-inch—soc a yard. 

$1.00 All-wool Coating Serge, 50-inch— 
75c a yard. 

$1.50 All-wool Estamine, 50-inch— $1.00 
a yard. 

$1.50 All-wool English Natte, 50-inch— 
$1.00 a vard. 


Mail order 
attention. 


receive prompt and accurate 
Address orders ‘* Department C.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


|S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ . 

CAL IT - {ona in), % ; < -» ee —— 
Sn pis a till « « Odin is) 50,000.00 

UN DIVIDED oo ee 38,026.39 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. made on Mort- 
cage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The og ted also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee Safe eee 
Boxes to rent from g2 and eppenth, 1 per ons 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Nicuoras Brice, J. Botton Winpenny, 
S. Davis Pace, Warren G. Gairrirn, 
oserpn R. Ruoaps, Samuet Bancrort, Jr , 
oun F. Lewis, Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
nomas R. GILL, Avrrep |. Pai tures. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Savres, Frank W. Pau t, 

Epvcar Duptey Fartes. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and {3th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
ts. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


wea isin invited. 


Veal Friends’ Review: 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busixgss Epirtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
{ Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 2 
nd Chestnut Sts 


E. Cor. Broad a 


CAPITAL $2,000 Re ees 1836 SURPLUS $5,000, 
AcTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Morr- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. _ 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee. Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investmeyss are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Ma nager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, J. ROB. 


ERTS FOULKE; edetent Trust OTRO . BARTON TOWNSEND: Assistant Actuary, MAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H; + Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. SABA 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to ‘rma 
. mT) 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
’ , } it 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- a 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
The || Finest and Cleanest 


on the Market 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. . 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 
We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’ 











WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Periodicals, Price iv both. | Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | The Century Magazine, ($4). . . 5.60 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 | Harper's Magazine, ($4),.. .. 5-30 
Literary ne te ($3), (new sub- Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . . . . - 5-30 
porieers Galy)”.:... . « 490 The Forum, ($3), . . 4.60 
Independent, ($2), ... -- + 3-90 North American Review, ($5), . 6.10 
; Christian Register, ($3), . $50 St. Nicholas, ($3), . . 4.60 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), . 3.80 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . > + 5-30 The Chautauquan, ($2), . . . - 3.90 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), . 4-35 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . . . 2.35 
The Living Age, ($6), ... .. 7.60 McClure’s Magazine, ($1), . . . 2.90 
; The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . . . 2.20 

MONTHLIES. . 

British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 


Meehans’ Monthly = Hort.), 
($2), . .. 5 Oe 


5 QUARTERLIES. 
Scribner's Magazine, é 3), - « » $4.85 


The New World (Relig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 
Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 

and we will give prices. 
lea, find the net price of each (if 


Where several Sone 
ordered through us) * . the rate given under the heading 
‘« price for both.’’ 
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